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MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 
TO 


1..A NEW TV.CAMERA that almost sees in the dark was tested by 
our company..recently in our Oakland and Los Angeles yards, The 
camera‘was reported to have given good results on one-tenth or less of 
the amount of-lght required by earlier cameras. With its regular lens 
the camera was able to scan a distance of about 1,200 feet in all direc- 
tions ‘from: the ‘point at which it was located about 70 feet above the 
ground..With use of a telephoto lens it is assumed this distance might 
be sreatlyextended. 


2. WE CAN IMPROVE our freight protection record, which slipped 
last year after an exceptionally good year in 1955. The records show 
that we had to pay out in freight claims last year more than $1 for 
each $100 in gross freight revenue. Improper car handling is recognized 
as one of the greatest single causes of such damage, which is an absolute 
economic waste. No one gains. We lose goodwill, customers and cash. 


3. TO KEEP CARS BUSIER the railroads have obtained permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to increase demurrage rates 
(the charges made against shippers who keep cars out of service longer 
than the reasonable “free” time necessary for leading and unloading). 
On interstate shipments the rates go up on July 1, and on intrastate 
shipments the rise is effective July 1 in Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico, for example; August 1 in Oregon, with California and Utah yet 
to be announced. The new charge will be $4 per day per car for the 
first four days after the free time. After the fourth day the rate goes 
up to $8 a day. After the second $4 day, Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days will be included in figuring the charges. 


4, NET INCOME of our company in the first half of this year will 
be slightly less than in the first half of 1956. We have not yet obtained 
rate relief sufficient to offset the increasing costs of doing business. 


5. OUR PMT HIGHWAY FLEET is experimenting with improved 
refrigerated trailers to combat the cut-throat competition of non-regu~ 
Jated truck carriers. We feel, however, that the only permanent cure 
lies in bringing the unregulated truckers under the same federal and 
state controls which govern the rest of our transportation industry. 
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In Imperial Valley fields conventional combines are now cutting the flax fields and separating 
the seed from the straw. Rubber rolls crush the pods, and the seed is separated from the 
chaff and straw by means of screens. At the left, Leo M. Ford, our DF&PA at Et Centro, is 
examining the cleaned straw in the wake of a combine, which at the right is continuing its work. 
in tha center, SP carmen at Calexico staple paper lining into a box car for carrying seed. 


We Haul Record Flax Crop 


Holding Slippery Harvest 
In Car Is Quite a Trick 


Now being harvested on the 
sun-swept fields of Imperial 
Valley is a crop which may be set- 
ting a national record in yield-per-~ 
acre—a crop which is unusual in 
its growth, its shipping require- 
ments and its diversity of uses. 

From it are made such widely 
different products as Bible paper 
and linseed oil. 

The crop is flax. Planted in mid- 
winter, this slender annual grows 
almost like any other grain, until 
in May it turns the fields into 
bright blue carpets with millions of 
flax blossoms, Come harvest time— 
mid-June until about mid-July 
it is converted into hundreds of 
carloads of flaxseed and other hun- 
dreds of carloads of flax fiber prod- 
ucts, 


We expect to haul a total of 
about 500 carloads this year, al- 
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though the planted acreage is down 
sharply from the approximately 
45,000 acres planted a year ago. 
Many growers, discouraged then 
by an outbreak of “curly top,” a 
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Suntan Special! 


Ov of the last regularly 
scheduled excursion trains 
in the United States is our Sun- 
tan Special which operates Sun- 
days and July 4 during the 
summer season between San 
Francisco and the seaside city 
of Santa Cruz. 

View on our cover shows the 
train in the morning, a moment 
after it has passed over the San 
Lorenzo River and is slowing 
for a stop by the Casino, near 
the roller coaster and other con~ 


cessions. In the far distance the 
wharf with its fish shops, eating 
places and fishing boats extends 
out into the bay beyond the 
famous beach. 


virus disease, switched to other 
crops and are missing out on this 
year’s amazing production. 

The Imperial Valley flax growers 
thought they were doing remark- 
ably well to raise 34 bushels per 
acre in 1955, four times the national 
average. This year the production 
is likely to average between 35 and 
40 bushels per acre, says Leo M. 
Ford, our district freight and pas- 
senger agent at El Centro. 

The big harvest is explained by 
Fred Sterzing, secretary-treasurer 
of the Southwest Flaxseed Assn. at 
nearby Imperial, as resulting from 
a long maturing season, mild win- 
ter climate, good irrigation and 
high producing seed varieties. 

In some other parts of the world 
—such as Ireland, Belgium, Hol- 
Jand and Russia—flax is grown pri- 
marily for fiber used in making 
linen. In the Imperial Valley it is 
harvested mainly for its seed, but 
the fiber is processed and shipped 
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east by rail to be made into Bible, 
cigaret and writing paper. 

The woody part of the straw, left 
over after the processing for fiber, 
is called shive, and is made into 
livestock feed, packing material 
and fertilizer. 

The growers haul the seed to a 
warehouse for cleaning, then ship 
it by our railroad to oi] presses in 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, San 
Francisco and Richmond, There the 
seed becomes raw linseed oil and 
linseed meal. The oil is used for 
paints and varnishes, linoleum, oil 
cloth, patent leather and printer’s 
ink. The meal is used mainly for 
livestock feed. 

Flax was developed thousands of 
years ago in ancient Chaldea and 
its culture has spread throughout 
the world. We don’t know how the 
Chaldeans hauled their flaxseed, 
but we discovered it was mighty 
slippery stuff to handle. In fact, 
until we devised a way to control 
the slick little seeds that leaked 
out of our box cars like water, the 
present heavy marketing out of 
Imperial Valley was impossible. 

We came up with the solution—a 
giant brown paper “envelope” to 
line the inside of freight cars. 

“Now, just before the harvest 
starts,” Ford explains, “workers 
sweep out the ears and line them 
with heavy paper from the floor to 
a level about 18 inches from the 
top.” 

Extra sidings of wood are then 
nailed across the inside of the car 
door openings and more paper is 
stapled over the sidings to hold 
back the minute flaxseed on its 
trip from field to mill. The seed is 
loaded and unloaded through the 
tops of the door openings. 

Ford reports that flaxseed losses 
have averaged only a dollar or two 
per car since the papering began. 
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In the canyon at Dunsmuir, California, where diesel locomotives now pull the trains, engine (727 
will be keaping a restful watch in the years to come. She was presented to the city as a monu- 
ment during the annua! Railroad Days celebration fast month. Left to right beside her are J. 
Morgan Jones, retired engineer who fs Dunsmuir's mayor; J. W. Corbett, our vice president in 
charge of system operations, and A. W. Kilborn, superintendent of Shasta Division. 


—Phote by Thelna Thoreson 


Dunsmuir Puts On Another 
Of Its Excellent Shows 


ITH parades, music, a well 

attended picnic for old timers, 
and other entertainment, the Shas- 
ta Division point of Dunsmuir cel- 
ebrated annual “Dunsmuir Rail- 
road Days,” June 14, 15 and 16. 


Thousands saw the parades or- 
ganized under leadership of Elmo 
Trafton, claims adjuster, including 
the Kiddies’ parade on opening day 
and the main parade on closing 
day. Parade guest of honor was TV 
and radio’s “Queen for a Day.” 

Vice President J. W. Corbett, a 
Dunsmuir old-timer, presented our 
steam engine 1727 to the city as a 
gift Saturday afternoon, and was 
speaker then and at the evening 
program at the ball park featuring 
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local entertainers and the Duns- 
muir High School and SP Club 
bands. Engineer “Sid” Fischer did 
a good job substituting for the reg- 
ular leader of the high school band. 

Among honored guests was Mrs. 
J. W. Corbett, former Dunsmuir 
girl, who renewed many acquaint- 
ances while attending the many 
events of the varied program. 

Over 185 ate at the old-timers’ 
picnic in City Park, Saturday 
morning, arranged by Henry Long, 
retired engineer. 

In general charge of the entire 
three-day celebration was Kenny 
Burns, engineer, president of Duns- 
muir Railroad Days executive com- 
mittee. 
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VICTOR ARENTH 


ROBERT HOUCK 


FRANK GUERIN 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MEN ADVANCE 


S promised in last month’s 
+4 Bulletin, here are additional 
details and pictures of recent 
promotions in the Freight Traffic 
Department at Los Angeles: 

Victor Arenth, who was appoint- 
ed Southern District freight traffic 
manager, succeeding V. F. Frizzell, 
retired, has been with our com- 
pany 30 years, the last four as as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, L.A. 

Aventh is a director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, and is active in the 
Jonathan Club, Town Hall, Al 
Malaikah Temple of the Shrine, 
American Society of Traffie and 
Transportation, and the LA Trans- 
portation Club. 

Replacing Arenth as asst. freight 
traffic manager is Robert Houck, 
formerly general freight agent. He 
began his career with SP in 1928 
and served in Fresno, Oakland, 
Salt Lake City, Klamath Falls and 
San Francisco before coming to 
Los Angeles in January of 1954 as 
general freight agent. 
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Frank Guerin, formerly assistant 
general freight agent in charge of 
the Los Angeles District office, suc- 
ceeds Houck, He has been with 
SP 19 years and was district 
freight agent at Salem and Oak- 
land before coming to Los Angeles 
in December of last year. 


Dr. Washburn Retires; 
Dr. Strange Succeeds 


ETIREMENT of Dr. W. W. 
Washburn, chief surgeon of 
Southern Pacific Hospital Depart- 
ment, was announced as of June 
30, when he was sueceeded by Dr. 
V. M. Strange. 

A graduate of the University of 
California Medical School, Dr. 
Washburn first became associated 
with us as visiting surgeon in 1925 
and has been chief surgeon since 
1945. 

This news was announced as 
your Bulletin was going to press. 
Further details about and pictures 
of these two outstanding surgeons 
will be published in your magazine 
next month. 
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Hes Your Family Ween P votected. ? 


EATH may strike any one of 

us at any time. If you have not 

made a proper will, our legal de- 

partment advises that your family 
may hot be adequately protected. 


If you do not make a will, after 
your death your property may be 
distributed by law among your 
various relatives in a pattern dif- 
fering from your intentions. Also, 
your relatives may quarrel bitterly 
over who should get certain items 
—if you have not designated, in a 
will, who is to get them. 

If your estate is small, you might 
want to leave it all to your surviv- 
ing spouse, who would care for 
minor children. However, if you 
die without a will, the estate may 
be divided, among others besides 
the spouse, which may mean cum- 
bersome guardianships for minor 
children, Even in states where all 
community property goes to the 
surviving spouse, there may be 
items of non-community property 
that, contrary to your intentions, 
pass by law to other relatives, in- 
eluding minor children. 


If you do not designate in a will 
who is to administer your estate, 
an administrator is appointed by a 
court, and the cost of his bond 
comes out of your estate. In a will 
you may choose the executor you 
want. At the same time, by saying 
that the executor need not be 
honded, you and your family may 
save more money than the legal fee 
usually charged to draft the will. 

If your estate is large, substan- 
tial savings in taxes can be made 
under a will drafted by an expert. 

Our Law Department advises 
against anyone except a trained 
lawyer drafting a will, or even us- 
ing the so-called “form” wills. A 
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proper will is described as a highly 
individualized document, tailored 
to your family needs and adapted 
to the laws of the state under 
which it is to be administered. 
To avoid being “half safe” you 
should consult your attorney. 


State Fair Will Use 
Railroad “Ice Boxes” 


HEN the California State Fair 

and Exposition is held in Sac- 
ramento, August 28 through Sep- 
tember 8, our railroad and Pacific 
Fruit Express Company will again 
be called upon to keep the per- 
ishable exhibits fresh. 

This is done by spotting a total 
of 15 refrigerator cars on the track 
at the fairgrounds, storing fruits, 
vegetables and flowers for the daily 
changing of the displays. 


THIS LITTLE PIGGYBACK STAYED HOME. 
When Zeb Howze, shovel operator, went 
to work for our Northwestern Pacific 
some nine months ago, the Howxes’ auto 
trailer was pigsybacked onto @ flatcar 
that has since been moving the Howzes’ 
home from job to job—Eureka, Ukiah, 
Dos Rios, South Fork, Willits, Island 
Mountain, Novato (where this picture 
was taken) end this month to Willits 
again, Tag, the Howze dog, trailor- 
broken by now, enjoys piggybacking. 
The Howses' trailer houses a TV. “Howze" 
that for style? 


: 
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(Continued from “Cars for Our 
Customers,” last month.) 


OU of the pre-dawn darkness, 
rain falls in golden streaks 
across the headlight beam of the 
four-unit diesel locomotive stand- 
ing in Dunsmuir yard. Alongside 
the yard the Sacramento River 
tumbles over its rocky bed, singing 
an accompaniment to the soft rum- 
ble of engines in the waiting loco- 
motive. On cither side, the forest- 
clad mountains rise black and 
jagged, and wet. 


Fireman Rex Beach Oberg climbs 
out on the front end of the leading 
unit and inserts numbers in the 
lighted indicator box. Now “636” 
shines on each side of the head- 
light; and the diesels and their 
empty and loaded cars, plus ca- 
boose with marker lights on rear, 
have become a train. 


Empty cars, like those that make 
up most of this train, headed to- 
ward Oregon, are important cars 
moving upgrade out of Dunsmuir 
day and night, mostly over our 
Cascade line. They were brought 
into the yard from Roseville and 
Gerber, as we explained last 
month. As quickly as possible after 
they have been re-switched into 
new trains at Dunsmuir they are 
on the move again. 


Shippers need these cars to load 
and send out to markets ali over 
the nation, and we aim to get them 
to Oregon for the loading. (Ore- 
gon produces far more than she 
consumes, and the empties provide 
the balance.) 

Train No, 636 has a harder-than- 
average job to do. She’s not headed 
over the comparatively easy Cas- 
cade line that carries most of our 
through traffic, but over the origi- 


As rain streaks down in the pre-dawn darkness, 
Fireman Rex Beach Oberg inserts numbers in 
the lighted indicator box to identify our train, 
which will be leaving Dunsmuir yard In a mat- 
ter of minutes. 


nal Siskiyou line of stiffer grades 
and tighter curves. Her diesel units 
are ready to unleash a total of 
7,000 horsepower as she fights her 
way to her destination. 


In the cab near Engineer Ormey 
Sheryl Weeden the radio loud- 
speaker suddenly says, “We have 
75 pounds of air, and brakes are 
released.” 


The engineer acknowledges. The 
diesel engines behind him rumble 
with awakening power, and the 
train pushes forward slowly and 
cautiously across the yard 
switches. 

Under authority of the yardmas- 
ter she snakes past the roundhouse 
and shops and the lights of Duns- 
muir station. Ahead, a green sig- 
nal under fingertip control of the 
dispatcher admits her into the main 
line, and the roar of her engines 
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rises as she picks up speed. Her 
48 drive wheels settle down firmly 
on the wet rail to their work of 
climbing the grade alongside the 
rushing river, 

Baek in the caboose Conductor 
Charles O. Palmer settles to book- 
keeping at his desk. Rear Brake- 
man C., H. Canfield and Swing 
Brakeman Frank A. Wheeler keep 
their eyes on the track and cars. 
In one of the diesel cabs Head 
Brakeman Paul E. Hurley also is 
on the watch. The engineer and 
fireman call “Green!” across the 
cab to each other as each new sig- 
nal indication leads them on. 


Between Dunsmuir yard and 
where they will leave the main 
Cascade line at Black Butte some 
23 miles ahead, all upgrade, the 
signals and track switches are CTC 
operated by the dispatcher back in 
the Dunsmuir office. 

In this area in winter the snow 
is heavy, and the winds are strong, 
and to overcome them the dis- 
patcher has a new electronic tool 
at his command, called microwave. 
This form of line-of-sight radio 
bounces a beam off reflectors on 
the canyon wall and near Mt. 
Shasta to provide uninterrupted 
communication between Dunsmuir 


At his desk in the caboose Conductor Charles 
©. Palmer settles down to his [ob of book- 
keeping. He keeps track of all the cars to be 
set out and picked up along the way, and of 
those that are to go on to Portland Division. 


and Black Butte even when wire 
lines are damaged by storms. 

The 7,000 horsepower easily 
wheels the train around Cantara 
Loop, a spectacular 14-degree hair- 
pin bend that lifts No. 636 out of 
the end of the box canyon and 
turns her toward Mt. Shasta. 

The first gray light of dawn 
shows the misty curtains of the 
canyon, the wet rock walls on the 
left side of the train and the almost 


Out of the misty curtains of Sacramento River Canyon our train climbs foward the base of 
Mt, Shasta, where It will turn off onto our Siskiyou line to dativer loads and ampties to Oregon. 


As we wait briefly at Black Butte, ready to 
take off to the left along the Siskiyou line, we 
salute a hotshot freight frain roaring down off 
the Cascade line. On the pole to the far right 
is mounted one of the new microwave reflec- 
tors, latest aid to communications in this area. 


sheer drop to the right. Guarding 
the upper side of the track against 
slides is an electric detector fence, 
which will set signals to stop the 
train if a rock or earth slide hits 
the fence wires. 

By the time the train reaches the 
junction with the Siskiyou line at 
Black Butte the diesels have given 
the train a lift of 1,612 feet toward 
the sky—compared with the eleva- 
tion at Dunsmuir yard—but this is 
mere child’s play. Ahead is the 
real test—the reason for those 
7,000 diesel horses—our Siskiyou 
line. 

This Siskiyou line was completed 
through to Oregon with the driv- 
ing of a “last spike” at Ashland on 
December 17, 1887. It was the main 
line between California and Ore- 
gon until completion of our Cas- 
cade line, April 17, 1927, via Klam- 
ath Falls and Crescent Lake. The 
Siskiyou line is almost 24 miles 
longer. It has enough extra curva~ 
ture to make 51 more circles than 
does the Cascade line. Hs maxi- 
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mum grade is 174 feet of climb per 
mile, compared with a maximum 
of 95 feet on the Cascade line. And 
between Black Butte and Spring- 
field Junction near Eugene (the 
junction points with the Cascade 
line), the trains which go through 
on the Siskiyou line have to climb 
2,871 more feet in elevation than 
do trains on the Cascade line. 


The Siskiyou line was built 
along a route unsuited by nature 
to economical railroad construc- 
tion or operation, but it was a rail 
line necessary for the opening up 
and settling of this area— now 
served by high speed highways 
that have siphoned off our passen- 
ger business there. 


For the first 278 miles of the Sis- 
kiyou line, from Black Butte, Cali- 
fornia, to Divide, Oregon, there is 
no valley lying in the north-south 
direction taken by our rails. In- 
stead, the route goes up and down 
through a country in which all the 
drainage is crosswise of the line. 
The track in turn crosses the val- 
leys of the Klamath, Rogue and 
Umpqua Rivers, and must climb 
over the divides between these 
valleys, of which the highest is the 
Siskiyou range, crossed in a tunnel 
at the elevation of 4,134 feet. 


During the reign of steam power 
we used large 2-10-2 type engines 
in regular and helper service on 
this line. Four of them were re- 
quired to handle a train of about 
48 cars over the Siskiyou summit. 
On other parts of the line the same 
train could be handled by one, two 
or three engines. This variation in 
the power requirements compli- 
cated the operations a great deal, 
and kept a fleet of helper engines 
in wasteful service. The curving 
rails wore the engine tires so badly 
that the 2-10-2 helper engines had 
to have a new set of No. 1 tires 
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about once in every six weeks. 


In addition, there were many 
stops required to turn up the air 
brake retainers on the down 
grades, to turn them down at the 
bottom of the grades, and to dissi~ 
pate the heat generated by brake 
shoes on wheels. 

Nowadays we put enough diesel 
power on each train to run it 
through to its destination without 
help, except between Ashland and 
Siskiyou. The diesels require no 
stops of any kind for servicing, and 
their dynamic brakes (the electric 
traction motors used as generators, 
to provide a retarding effect to 
hold back the speed of the loco- 
motive) furnish so much braking 
power that the air brakes are used 
only seldom, and lightly. 

As she waits a moment at Black 
Butte, Train 636 salutes a hotshot 
freight train roaring down from 
off the Cascade line, and signals 
that the hotshot has been given 4 
rolling inspection, and all is well. 
The crew of the hotshot returns 
the salute as the train races past 
toward Dunsmuir. 

Number 636 climbs a few more 
feet of elevation to the top of the 
saddle between Mt. Shasta and Mt. 
Eddy, then the throttle is closed 


down and the traction motors be~ 
gin their whine as they become 
dynamic brakes, easing the train 
down through Weed. Here large 
saw mills convert the stately yei- 
low and white pines into lumber. 

We descend from sparsely wood- 
ed country to the flat lands by 
Willow Creek, and here in the 
community of Gazelle a stop is 
made for breakfast, featuring lo- 
cally made link-sausage. The small 
cafe is crowded also by crews of a 
Siskiyou line Dunsmuir - bound 
train we meet at the siding. 

On again, we pass through a 
valley devoted mostly to stock 
raising, with green oak ~ dotted 
fields and red barns, and across the 
Shasta River. East of the train the 
sun is trying to break through 
heavy storm clouds that cover ma- 
jestic Mt. Shasta, glistening white 
with snow. Behind the engine 
stretch a dozen box cars, then 32 
flat cars in a string like a jointed, 
moving sidewalk, followed by 
more box cars and the caboose. 

At Montague we stop, to set two 
box cars onto a spur track for an 
industry there. 

In this move the enginemen and 
trainmen make full use of their 
radio, saving much cutting and 


At Hornbrook cur engine performs switching operations to serve an important lumber mil, 
The fragrance of the forest, Intensified by the saws, fills the air. That's Swing Brakeman Frank A. 
Wheeler riding one of the loaded cars out of the yard. Lumber from our Siskiyou line may roll 


thousands of mijes, on many railroads, to reach its ultimate consumers. 


It looks like the track ends just ahead of our 
locomotive! Actually, what you are looking at 
is the near side of a vertical curve. The 
track bands over the crest of Bailey hill, the 
opposite tide out of sight of our camera's eye. 


switching they would have had to 
do in pre-radio days. 

Radio reception is good on the 
Siskiyou line. For 40 miles or so 
beyond Black Butte the men 
on the train can still hear in 
their loudspeakers, occasionally, 
the pleasing voice of Janice 
Aleesio, our operator at Black 
Butte. 

At Agar our train passes the site 
of one of the old stage stations. 

At Hornbrook we make another 
stop to service a large mill whose 
lumber is piled in a great storage 


area beside the track, the lumber 
still smelling’ of the forests from 
which it was cut. 

Beyond Hornbrook, as we start 
to climb again, the blue and gold 
of lupine and California poppies 
seem to be trying to push back 
the Oregon border—but they don’t 
succeed! We’re now in Oregon. 

The mountains rise with forest 
fringes against the cloud-filled sky. 
The exhausts of the diesels take on 
a deeper tone. On the highway 
below is posted a warning to 
motorists, “Chains Required a Mile 
Ahead.” 

The valley of the Kiamath drops 
away behind in green folds dissolv- 
ing into the blues of distance. 
Along its flanks the moving side- 
walk of fiat cars twists its way. The 
needle of the locomotive speed- 
ometer holds steady at 17 miles an 
hour, 

The train bends her backbone 
over the crest of Bailey hill, and 
once more the roar of the diesels is 


Engineer Ormey Shery! Weeden keeps his eyes 
on the rails ahead as we enter Ashland, where 
the cars of Train 636 are delivered to the men 
of Portland Division. 
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replaced by the whine of dynamic 
brakes. 


We drop down through Hiit, and 
the diesels again come to roaring 
life as they at last attack the Siski- 
you Mountains. 

High above are patches of snow 
among the dark trees. The track 
climbs toward them, along a pine-~ 
bordered, tumbling creek. The 
nose of the locomotive pushes 
steadily around the curves. The 
forest thickens. 

Wheels sereech. The hearts of 
the diesels seem to beat with 
greater excitement. The floor of 
the engine cabs vibrate in time 
with the throbbing power. 

In a great bow knot of track the 
train curves gracefully around 
upon itself, climbing the mountain 


Through window 
of cab, moving 
"sidewalk" of flat 
cars can be seen 
following us 
around big horse- 
shoe of track near 
summit of the 
Siskiyou Mis. 


—slowly now, but steadily. Back 
in the San Francisco headquarters, 
Motive Power engineers have cal- 
culated how much these diesels 
will pull. They know she’ll reach 
the top. 

And she does. In the darkness 
of Summit tunnel she crests the 
grade. Her roar becomes a hum, 
and she glides out past Siskiyou 
station. 

Ahead of her is 3.3 per cent 
downgrade. She whines over high 
Wall Creek bridge, through park- 
like forest, and down, down, down 
into the valley of the Rogue. 

There, a few hours later, her 
empties are delivered to Oregon 
shippers, ready to be loaded for 
the heavy outbound movement of 
Oregon products. 
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Box cars wanted by 
Medford mill (See 
Bulletin for June) 
have been delivered! 
Here Agent C. B. 
“Steve” Stevens looks 
with satisfaction on a 
job well done. 
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JOSEPH B. HAGGERTY 


Meet Joe Haggerty 
Our Newest GPA! 


We. really should have intro- 
duced you to jovial Joseph B. 
Haggerty, our newest general pas- 
senger agent, in last month’s Bul- 
letin. He succeeded T. Louis Chess, 
June 1, as GPA with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

However, Joe is a big man, in 
more ways than one, and we 
thought we could do him more jus- 
tice by merely mentioning him last 
month and telling you more details 
now. 

Haggerty started with us as a 
stenographer in New Orleans, 
turning down a Southern League 
professional baseball contract. He 
rose to be chief clerk in our At- 
lanta agency in 1926, and two years 
later moved to New York City as 
passenger agent, transferring in 
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1942 to San Francisco and still 
greater responsibilities. 

He put a lot of mileage behind 
him during World War II— more 
than 10,000 miles in one month, he 
recalls — seeing that our trains 
maintained high standards of serv- 
ice. Once on this job he had to 
make full use of his size and base- 
baller’s strength, holding down a 
berserk serviceman between stops 
in the High Sierra. 

From 1947 to 1949 he was secre- 
tary to Vice President Claude E. 
Peterson; later becoming assistant 
district passenger agent, and, on 
May 1, 1952, DPA, San Francisco. 

In the Chess tradition, Haggerty 
is associated with a goodly number 
of civic and business groups, hold- 
ing national, state and local offices. 


Railroad Strength 
Proved hy Bombing 


(COMMENTING on Physicist 
Edward Teller’s nationally 
published warning that our nation 
must take steps to prepare itself 
for survival in case of a nuclear 
war in which “our system of rail- 
roads is likely to be completely 
knocked out,” General James A. 
Van Fleet, U.S. Army, retired, says 
in Time Magazine that it isn’t so. 

“From experience as a combat 
commander in Europe during 
World War II and more recently 
in Korea, it is my firm conviction 
that our system of railroads is not 
likely to be completely knocked 
out by a nuclear attack, even for 
a moment,” he declares. “It is a 
matter of record that at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki railroad-type struc- 
tures stood up among the best, 
while at Hiroshima regular rail- 
road service was resumed within 
18 hours after the first atomic 
bomb was dropped.” 
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THIS HISTORIC PICTURE was unearthed by one of our retirees, Frank ¢. Heath of 
Comptche, Californie, after he read our orticle last month on “The War That 
Ended in a Railroad Caboose.” It shows the insurrectionists commandeering the 
San Diego & Arizona Railway train in which their ill-fated adventure died, June 
22, 1911. Frank, like the here of ovr true story, the late W. G. McCormick, was a 
conductor on the old SD&A, now our San Diego & Arizona Eastern. 


Many Visitors See Salt Lake Project 


N the ground and in the air 
we are entertaining many vis- 
itors these days at our big fill 
project across the Great Salt Lake. 


One of the recent interested visi- 


LONELY was engine 1213, “stored serv- 
iceable” at Bakersfield, while the diesels 
did her former work. Fireman Howard T. 
Cooper, one of whose hobbies is art, 
decided to make her less lonely hy doing 
lor portrait of her former engineer, 
jam $. (Bil) Meyers, and mounting 
in the cob. Engineer Meyers now warks 
on a diesel, but his likeness remains in 
the cab he occupied for many a year. 
=Photo by Switchman R. W. Adams. 


tors was Governor George Clyde of 
Utah. 

Several weeks ago 27 engineer- 
ing students from the University 
of Utah toured the project. 

At least one transcontinental air 
pilot is in the habit of banking his 
plane as he passes over the lake 
so his passengers can get a better 
view, while he tells them briefly 
what is going on. 

And in one recent ten-day period 
alone the visitors to the area itself 
included government officials from 
Ecuador and from Korea, five of 
our division engineers and six of 
our division superintendents. 

For those who don’t fly, are not 
connected with foreign embassies, 
and have no official business at the 
site, the work can still be seen 
clearly from any of our trains roll- 
ing in daylight hours across the 
world famous trestle, which, ac- 
cording to present schedules, will 
be replaced by the fill sometime 
during 1960. 


' 
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ee WE are literally in the middle 
i of a transportation revolu- 
4 tion,” President D. J. Russell told 
i members of the Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads in Dallas on June 11. 

i He said we must abandon a lot 
i of old concepts, which may have 
been sound enough in the past... 
“but which are certainly inade- 
if quate under present conditions and 
i in planning for the years ahead.” 
Principal speaker at the Ac- 
i counting Division's annual meet- 
uf ing, President Russell was intro- 
duced by P. J. Kendall, our vice 
president and general auditor, and 
chairman (1956-57) of the AAR 
Accounting Division. 

i In his address, “Our Challenge 
i! in the Transportation Revolution,” 
Russell said that we must use our 
brains and energy to attract all the 
kinds of traffic which can be 
moved most efficiently by rail and 
at a profit. We should determine 
which of our services do not pay 
their way, and either find ways to 
make them profitable or to elimi- 
nate them, he asserted. 


Must Be Alert 


“We must be alert to what new, 
improved or broadened services 
our shippers want, and be able to 
plan accurately for what needs to 
be done to make it pay us to pro- 
vide the services wanted,” Russell 
said. 

Where a form of transportation 
other than by rail would seem to 
be the best answer from a service 
and earnings standpoint, we should 
be ready to provide such service, 
whether it be truck service, piggy- 
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President Tells Accountants 
Of Transport Revolution 


back, pipelines or any combina- 
tion of these and other transporta- 
tion services that will attract the 
business and give us the best re- 
turn, he added. 


Help Newcomers 


Russell urged his listeners to 
give considerable thought to giving 
new employes an increasing and 
broad understanding of their com- 
pany and industry, so they may 
see how their specific jobs fit in 
and so that they may establish 
habits of thinking beyond the con- 
fines of the specific things they are 
doing. 

In closing, President Russell 
pointed out that the future finan- 
cial health of our industry is tied 
in so closely with the attitude of 
people we serve, that each of us, 
regardless of department or posi- 
tion, must be an ambassador fos- 
tering and engendering good will 
toward our industry. 


“ERNATWHERES THAT BOOK ON SATE Woekime HAGITS?? 
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Our Se 4, 
Wirsathed 


OR the past several 

years, industries — in- 
cluding our own -~ have 
been asking for more engi- 
neering and science gradu- 
ates than our school system 
has been turning out. 


The teacher shortage 
which has already hit our 
nation is worsening because 
many teachers are leaving 
their desks to accept better 
paid jobs in industry. The 
shortage may soon become 
eritical, because full - time 
eollege enrollments are 
expected to double in the 
next ten years, says The 
Advertising Council in a 
nation-wide public service 
advertising campaign now 
in progress. 

What can SP men and 
women do about this? 


They can do what every 
American should do —~ in- 
crease their personal inter- 
est in their local schools. 
Many can serve on local 
school boards — as some 
already do. 


It is important that we all 
get better acquainted with 
our local school problems 
and needs, our management 
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iS THIS FHE COLLEGE YOUR CHILDREN. 

WILL TRY TO ENTER IN 19677 
points out, because it is only 
through greater under- 
standing on a local basis 
that the power of public 
opinion can be created to 
improve our schooling na- 
tionally. 

We are informed that 
Russia is graduating twice 
as many engineers and 
scientists as we are, and 
that their education is good. 

Because civilization is be- 
coming more and more com- 
plicated— depending more 
and more on the many sci- 
ences that serve us — our 
future depends more and 
more on our schools, be- 
cause only educated leaders 
can maintain and continue 
our way of life. If we fail to 
support our schools, we are 
threatening our future. 


H 
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Corbett Expects Many 
Changes in Railroading 


if TINTS of some of the railroad 
- improvements that can be ex- 
pected in the future were given by 
J. W. Corbett, our vice president 
of system operations, at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
last month in San Francisco. 


“About the only thing static on 
the railroad is the gauge of the 
track,” he declared, “We can never 
afford to be satisfied with what we 
have accomplished. We must keep 
on improving and looking for new 
and better ways for doing our 
work, More and more research is 
the answer.” 


He described motive power im- 
provements: 


“Compared to oil burning steam 
locomotives, the equivalent diesel 
engine consumes only about one- 
quarter the fuel in freight service, 
about one-third in passenger serv- 
ice and about one-tenth in switch- 
ing service. This has meant much 
in the elimination of the frequent 
stops for fuel and water necessi-~ 
tated with steam power and has 
speeded up the general operation 
of railroad service.” 

And then he added: 

“I do not believe that we have 
reached the ultimate goal in mo- 
live power design. This is evident 
by the continual search for im- 
provements in locomotives, includ- 
ing certain types currently under 
test. For example, the gas turbine 
locomotive . . . a free-piston gasi- 
fier ... nuclear power. The fleld 
of future development in locomo- 
tive design is wide open. With the 
diesel engine we can say that we 
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have reached a plateau in the evo- 
lution of railroad motive power 
but have by no means achieved the 
summit. 

“A problem of major concern to 
the railroad industry is the future 
of our energy resources, particu- 
larly in the West. Southern Pacific 
Company has for the past four 
years devoted a major portion of 
its mechanical research effort to 
the utilization of less critical fuels 
for diesel locomotives.” 


Corbett also described improve- 
ments in passenger and freight car 
designs—-particularly the load pro- 
tection given by the hydracushion 
underframe we have developed for 
freight cars in cooperation with 
Stanford Research Institute. “Our 
experience with automobile glass 
in the production model hydra- 
cushion cars has not as yet devel- 
oped a single broken piece of 
glass,” he reported. 


“I love animals, Jensen, but I 
can’t give you a raise just because 
your dog had pups.” 
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~The-racing season has ended...” 


Bigburg, June 25, 1957 
In Reply Refer to 
File: 11.14 
Mr. 1. C. Redd 
Office of Agent 
SP Co., Pixview 
Referring to yours of the Ilth 
without file, I concur. You neg- 
lected to give dates. 
Bir, Hin 


Pixview, June 27, 1957 

Mr. Bill Hilt 
Office, General Agent 
SP Co., Bigburg 

Referring to your 11.14 of June 26 referring to. my June 11 without 
file: Please advise subject to which you refer and concur. Am unable 
to locate our previous correspondence, as we have no numerically 
carded file system, and file clerk is ill. 5 I. C. Repp 


Bigburg, July 1, 1957 
In Reply Refer to 
File: 11.14 


Mr. I. C. Redd 
Office of Agent 
SP Co., Pixview 
Effective immediately. you are instructed to institute a logical system 
of filing. We favor a system under which certain numbers are assigned 
to specific subjects,.continuing on into alphabetical and decimal sub- 
divisions. Any .correspondence-‘filed under such a system is well or- 
ganized, and any letter can be quickly located. I am enclosing a book 
which explains the system we use. You might like to reorganize your 
office system, if you have one, to conform. to this system of filing. 
Bee . Bint Hin 


Pixview, July 5, 1957 
In reply refer to 
File: 11.14 


Mr. Bill Hill 
Office, General Agent 
SP Co., Bigburg poe ’ 

Concur with your'11.14 of July 1. Thanks for the book. I see from 
your file index that your 11.14 of June 25 referred to my June 11 
request for a-leave of absence. In future you can be sure I will 
be guided by“a-numerical filing“system. Too late to help me now. 
I, C. Repp 
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POTATO TRAIN CROSSING TEHACHAPI MOUNTAINS ON WAY TO THE EAST 


Loug White Harvest 
9e Short bud Heetic 


C was potato harvesting time in 
the Bakersfield District, 

In the fields the potato pickers 
wore broad-brimmed hats to ward 
off the sun. Their corded brown 
arms were a blur as they grasped 
potatoes from the ground and 
shoved them into canvas bags 
hooked to their belts. 

In the potato packing plants, 
rows of women stood beside con- 
veyor belts and deftly sorted the 
tumbling freshly-washed tubers. 
Brawny men heaved 100-lb. sacks 
of potatoes onto two-wheeled 
trucks and pushed them into wait- 
ing Pacific Fruit Express reefers 
(refrigerator cars). 

At the PFE icing docks in 
Bakersfield and Fresno, ice by the 
ton was placed in bunkers of the 
reefers, Shifts of men worked 
around the clock. 

In the offices and hotel lobbies, 
brokers, shippers, farmers, and 
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railroad traffic and operating men 
met to talk about the potato crop— 
that famous Long White potato of 
the Bakersfield District. 

What's the price now? they asked 
each other. What do you think it 
will be to-night? Tomorrow? What 
are they getting in Oklahoma City? 
Say, can I have twenty cars to- 
morrow? 

Al Anderson, our energetic dis- 
trict freight agent, shuttled be- 
tween his two offices—one in the 
downtown district, the other in 
Bakersfield Inn, headquarters for 
the potato shippers. A _ steady 
stream of visitors kept coming to 
both offices, as late as 2 a.m, in the 
Bakersfield Inn office. 

Telephones jangled in freight 
and PFE offices all day and night, 
intensifying in the late evening 
hours as potato trains began their 
cross-country jaunts. 


This was potato harvesting sea~ 
SP Bulletin 


son in Bakersfield District (Kern 
and Tulare counties). 

And there’s nothing quite like it 
on our lines anywhere. 

In a six or seven week period— 
from mid-May until the first of 
July, nearly 50,000 acres of Long 
Whites must be dug up, washed, 
packaged and sent to the tables of 
the nation. The “potato push” is a 
time of urgency. If the tubers are 
not out of the ground by mid-July, 
the crop will be ruined, baked by 
the mid-summer sun. 

We do our part. During this 
frantic harvesting period, between 
25,000 and 30,000 carloads of Long 
Whites leave Kern and Tulare 
counties in railroad reefers—most 
of them destined for eastern mar- 
kets. 

During the peak of the season an 
average of 800 cars are shipped out 
in a 24-hour period. 

Long days of sunshine, the level 
fertile ground and development of 
deep well turbine pumps (to draw 


Potato “stubs,” lifted by convayor belt, are 
emptied into bulk truck and the potatoes are 
taken to nearby pecking plant. 
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A good team are At Anderson, our district 
freight agent at Bakersfield, and his secretary, 
Mary Ellen Collup, who capably handle the 
many details that arise at harvest time. 


water from deep in the earth) 
make this area ideal for the growth 
of the tasty Long Whites. 


Too, the hot dry climate provides 
a natural protection against one of 
the most feared of potato diseases 
late blight. 


Planting of the Long White seed 
potatoes takes place during Decem- 
ber. Most fields are leveled and 
pre-irrigated before the planting. 

The planting machine—in one 
operation—-digs up the bed, drops 
the seed pieces into the earth in 
rows, and fertilizes the bed. On 
an average day a planter covers 
from 18 to 20 acres. 

Important to the growth of Long 
Whites is the use of fertilizer; ni- 
trogen is the most popular. 

The farmers around the Bakers- 
field District give their potatoes 
plenty of water. During the irriga- 
tion season, every other row is 
irrigated every other day. 

When the Long Whites are ready 
to be harvested they are scboped 
out from the ground with a motor- 
ized digger and left undamaged 
atop the earth for the potato pick- 
ers to gather. 

The pickers follow the digger 
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from the soil and leaves them on the ground 
for the picker at left to place in canvas 
bag attached to his belt. 


down the long straight rows, put~ 
ting the tubers into tightly woven 
canvas bags to protect them from 
the drying winds and hot sun. 
These bags are called “stubs” and 
hold about 55 pounds of tubers 
each. An experienced picker aver- 
ages about 200 stubs a day. 

The stubs are emptied into bulk 
trucks and carried from the fields 
to nearby packing plants. Here the 
tubers are washed, and graded and 
separated into three sizes—small, 
medium and large. 

They are put into 100 pound 
sacks or into 10 pound (“consumer- 
Busy hands sort and grade washed potatoes 


before they are put into 10 and 100-pound 
bags and shipped to market. 
a 


type”) bags and loaded into reefers 
standing adjacent to the packing 
sheds. One reefer holds 360-400 
of the 100 pound bags or 3600 of 
the 10 pound bags. 

The loaded reefers are taken 
from their sidings, made into po- 
tato trains and sent along their 
way. 

The Long Whites move to dis- 
tant markets throughout the na- 
tion where soon they will be french 
fries, or hashbrowns, or part of a 
big potato salad, or bags of potato 
chips sitting on the table in a shady 
park somewhere. 

By the time you read this, the 
hectic around-the-clock Baker- 


Efficient and attractive are Barbara Blackburn, 
foreground, and Sylvia Sawyer, part of the 
Pacific Fruit Express office foree at Bakersfield. 
They help speed the reefer trains on thelr way. 


field District potato push for the 
year will be practically over. 

Potatoes are big with us in other 
areas, also. Annually we haul fine 
potato harvests from the Arizona, 
Stockton Delta, Klamath Falls, and 
Chino districts. 

But now in Bakersfield, for the 
first time in weeks, Al Anderson, 
City Freight Agent Jim Adams, 
Trainmaster George Morrill and 
all the other SP and PFE people 
who participated in the successful 
Long White season, can relax a 
little at day’s end, and maybe get 
eight hours sleep at night. 
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Vhey Cleaned 
The Caboose 


NE morning the freight con- 
ductor found two new 
trainmen on his crew. He asked 
each man how long he had been 
around, and found that one was 


_making his first trip and the 


other his second trip. 

The conductor heaved a long 
sigh and then took both men 
down to the caboose and said, 
“The first job is to clean out the 
caboose.” He handed the first 
man a broom. 

The first man went to work. 

He told the second man to fol- 
jow him, and taking the man up 
to the head end of the caboose, 
the conductor showed him how 
to couple the air hose and turn 
the angle cocks. The conductor 
then went up to the next break 
in the trainline and had the 
man couple the air hose and 
turn the angle cocks, and then 
told him to proceed up the 
train, coupling all air hoses 
which he found uncoupled and 
turning the angle cocks in each 
case. 

“When you reach the engine,” 
said the conductor, “tell the en- 
gineer to cut her in.” 

The new trainman followed 
the directions explicitly, and 
when he reached the engine he 
hollered up to the engineer in 
the cab, “Cut her in!” 

The engineer looked down at 
the new man and said, “Cut 
what in?” 

Whereupon the man said, 
“Turn on the hot water—we are 
cleaning out the caboose.” 
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Far from home was this commute coach from 
our San Francisco Peninsula fleet when this 
picture was taken in the canyon of the Noyo 
River. So, for that matter, were the gondolas! 


Rail Fans Take Our 
Cars To Wilderness 
HREE usually sedate coaches 
from our San Francisco Penin- 
sula commute fleet recently rolled 
northward on the rear end of 
Northwestern Pacific’s Redwood, 
and from Willits westward down 
into the redwood-and-rhododen- 
dron-crowded canyon of the Noyo 
River on the California Western 
Railroad. 

Their chains were removed to 
allow trucks to turn on the Cali- 
fornia Western’s 24-degree curves. 
Their brakes worked well on the 3 
per cent canyon grade to Willits on 
the northern California coast, car- 
rying 150 rail fans on a trip spon- 
sored by the Central Coast Railway 
Club, Inc., of San Jose. Many rode 
in the two gondolas and in the ca- 
boose, all pulled by California 
Western diesels. 

Next day they made the return 
trip to Willits, where our three 
adventuring coaches were attached 
to the rear end of the San Rafael- 
bound Redwood. The following 
morning they were again on their 
fast schedules, hauling commuters. 

Other commute car wanderings 
are coming up—as far as to Kla- 
math Falls, Oregon, and beyond, 
over the Labor Day weekend. 
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Gt Gould Happen Jo You 


HERE'S no telling where an ac- 
cident may happen due to inat~ 
tention, says M. A. Nugent, our 
superintendent of safety. 

Our recent reports mention an 
office worker who opened a win- 
dow for fresh air, and then let the 
sash drop without removing his 
hand from the window sill. Those 
fingers hurt! 

Last month brought several re- 
ports of SP people hurt because 
they failed to look when they were 
boarding moving equipment, like 
the engine foreman who failed to 
notice a switch stand in his way. 

This Is Easy! 

But surely there would be no 
danger in stepping down from a 
standing car? 

That’s what you think! 


Our accident reports tell the sad 
story of a brakeman who stepped 
down in broad daylight to the 


{SEPUREJREPONTS ANCK TO WORE, JOE WANTS TOBE 
SuRE HES impehien pis ered OF CETTONG OIF AUD: 
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be be Dont oLet it! 


ground beside a warehouse plat- 
form. He neglected to look down 
and note that a small pipe had 
fallen from the platform. Result, 
a sprained ankle. 

Even so, he probably could have 
avoided this injury by retaining 
his firm handhold on the car until 
he was safely on the ground. 


No Safety Shoes 


And there was the case of the 
worker who was helping guide a 
length of rail that was being moved 
on a hand truck pushed by an- 
other. They made a turn. The 
truck wheel caught in a track 
flangeway. The rail fell off the 
hand truck. Result, three toes lac- 
erated. 

Safety shoes were not being 
worn. 

Always Look 

And how about the operator of 
a lift truck who didn’t look where 
he was going when he backed his 
vehicle out of a car he was load- 
ing? And the loader who wasn’t 
looking either, and got his foot 
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run over? They're both sorry. It 
could easily have been avoided. 

Last month an SP conductor was 
smoking a cigar near a conspicuous 
sign, “Keep Fire and Lights 
Away.” He and another were 
badly burned when the gasoline 
exploded. 

Accidents don’t just happen. 
There’s always a reason for them, 
Nugent declares. Most of the acci- 
dents occur on the jobs with which 
workers are most familiar, or at 
home where people feel the most 
safe, Falls are the most frequent. 


Safe SP Groups 

The best safety habit is the habit 
of always being careful, as has 
been demonstrated by a number of 
safety-conscious groups on our 
railroad. For example: 

A recent issue of Safety Top- 
Pix, published by our Safety De- 
partment, honored employes at 
the Roseville repair track for hav- 
ing worked 737 man-years without 
reportable injury; Sacramento 


ig JUST RAN 
BY HES PROBABLY 
our BY NOW 
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MOST ACCIDENTS HAPPEN AT HOME 


yard crew for 188 man-years 
without such an injury; stores at 
Phoenix, Bakersfield, Bayshore, 
Brooklyn, Roseville and Ogden for 
their remarkable safety records; 
and Shasta Division for being en- 
tirely free of reportable accidents 
in 1957, up to recent report date. 

Safety Top-Pix honored Car 
Foreman Leo A. Chabre of the steel 
car repair unit at Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Shops for never having an ICC 
reportable injury to himself or to 
any man under his supervision; 
Corvallis yard engine crew for 
1,000 days without reportable in- 
jury; M. of W. Shop at Bakersfield 
for being free of reportable acci- 
dents since it was formed in 1922; 
Salem Roundhouse for more than 
5,200 days without reportable in- 
jury. 

Also congratulated were engine- 
men of the Rio Grande Division 
for having no reportable injuries 
in two years; Foreman Keith Pol- 
lock of B&B Gang No. 6 on Shasta 
Division for keeping himself and 
all his men without reportable in- 
jury since 1942, and Water Serv- 
ice Gang No. 15 at Phoenix for 
being reportable - accident - free 
since the gang was established in 
1946. 
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GOOD CARMEN are the men of Fresno! Now in service are all the 600 composite 
gondola cars to which they recently added 24-inch extensions on sides and ends to 
hendle bigger ioads as we haul the multi-million-dollar sugar beet crop. The 600 
cers were turned out in a little more than three months. Now the carmen are busy 
putting decking on 300 fict cars. Look sharp the next time you see a bright “new” 
Southern Pacific fist car going by. It may be one of the Fresno redecking jobs. 


Freight Car User Finds How 
To Cut Demurrage Charges 


EVERAL years ago the traffic 
\) manager of a large manufactur- 
ing industry made a thoroughgoing 
study of freight car loading and 
unloading operations at one of its 
plants. As a result of that study, 
the company adopted a program of 
improved scheduling not only of 
cars but of purchasing, production 
and distribution as well. What has 
occurred since then has made ship- 
ping history, says the Association 
of American Railroads. 


As a result of better methods of 
loading, unloading and storage, 
more than 60,000 freight cars have 
been handled by the company’s 
plants without payment of a single 
demurrage charge! 


“The entire plant has benefited 
from the improved scheduling that 
has come from our original effort 
to eliminate demurrage,” said one 
official. “We now realize that there 
is little reason for paying for de- 
laying freight cars at our plants 
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when with a little effort we can 
prevent it.” 

Improved scheduling has result- 
ed in closer coordination among 
the purchasing, production and 
sales departments. Now when a 
salesman telephones in a large or- 
der, everything moves by prear- 
ranged plan. Raw materials are 
immediately checked and made 
ready, the production department 
sets up a schedule and prepares to 
move the order to destination. 

New employes are required to 
read the company’s Traffic Man- 
ual, which also serves as a handy 
shipping and receiving guide. 

Efficient car handling not only 
eliminates demurrage charges, but 
in these days of tight car supply, 
it permits fuller utilization of 
available equipment, says the AAR. 
This case study dramatically illus- 
trates the proverb: “Take care of 
the little things, and the big things 
will take care of themselves.” 
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A BETTER WAY of being sure that contro! valves in the air 


Comfort 


conditioning systems of passenger cars are properly pre-set 
has been devised by Joseph L. “Lee” Cowan, right, pipe- 


fitter leadman in our LA General Shops, whe designed and 
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built this test rack for the job. Behind Lee’s hand is a con- 
tainer of water and ice. Its temperature—whick is registered 


on the thermometer in the hand of Joe Ortega, pipefitter 
C apprentice-and the reading on the dial Lee is pointing to, 
ars should gree. They can be brought into agreement with a 
set screw on the bottom of the expansion valve, Also ad- 

iusted on this rack is the excess flow valve. 


Equality of Competition Is Vital 
Need in Transportation Field 


UR railroads live in a world of 

competition, and have done so 
for more than a century. They are 
in competition not only with one 
another but also with other forms 
of commercial transportation—by 
highway, by air and by water. They 
know what it is to meet competi- 
tion, and they must keep on meet- 
ing it. 

First of all, there is competition 
in service, Each form of transpor- 
tation can do certain things, and 
each offers advantages. However, 
only the railroads are true common 
carriers, because they are the only 
form of transportation which can 
and do handle anything movable, 
in any quantity, for anyone, any- 
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where, and in any season of the 
year. 

There is also competition in rates 
eharged for transportation service. 
These rates must be low enough to 
attract traffic and at the same time 
high enough to cover the cost of 
doing business. 

The public wants and is entitled 
to the most adequate, the most de- 
pendable, and the most economical 
transportation service, all costs 
considered. The only way that sort 
of service can be provided is to 
have competition among carriers 
on an even basis, with each fornr 
of transportation standing on its 
own feet and paying its own way 
without government aid or subsidy. 
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Lillian Tomlinson, roadmaster’s 
clerk at Ogden, was elected su- 
preme president of the national 
Benevolent and Patriotic Order of 
Does at their national convention 
in Idaho Falls last month. Her of- 
fice is the highest in the Does, an 
auxiliary of the B&PO of Elks. 


William E. Trace, structural de- 
signer in our head engineering 
offices in San Francisco, was hon- 
ored guest recently at dedication 
of the new Vic Trace reservoir in 
Santa Barbara, named for his late 
father, early-day Santa Barbara 
water superintendent. 


G. E. (Ernie) Fiene, record clerk 
at Roseville Yard, was elected 
Sixth District Commander of the 
American Legion recently. The 
Sixth District is composed of 34 
Posts in Sacramento, Yolo, Placer, 
Nevada and El Dorado Counties. 
Ernie, who has been with our com~ 
pany since 1941, is the first SP 
man to be elected to this office 
from this district. 


Hubert Hall, who has been work- 
ing as telegrapher-clerk on the 
Portland Division during summers, 
received a $700 scholarship award 
at the annual spring banquet of 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity held on the campus of 
the University of Oregon. This 
scholarship is awarded annually to 
an outstanding student at the Uni- 
versity in the field of traffic man- 
agement and transportation. 


George F. MeCormack, who re- 
tired in 1948 as assistant division 
engineer, Sacramento Division, has 
received the Henri Dunant Award 
from Sacramento Chapter, Ameri- 
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TO BOYS’ STATE at Socramento last month 
went Ben Salvaty of Alhambra, right, fi- 
nanced with a check presented by Bergen 
Wilhite, left, new commander of South- 
ern Pacific Daylight Post No. 57, Ameri- 
scan Legion. Assisting Wilhite, machinist, 
is Buck Berry, past commander, also of 
our Los Angeles General Shops. 


can Red Cross, as outstanding vol- 
unteer in the chapter during the 
past year. He is chairman of the 
chapter’s visual aid program. 


E. G. “Popeye” Norton, Coast Di- 
vision conductor, had the pleasure 
recently of turning $1,050 over to 
San Jose’s Little League Baseball 
club for a new fence around the 
club's bali park. The SP Main- 
liners club, of which he is vice 
president and publicity chairman, 
raised the money with an award 
banquet attended by such celebri- 
ties as Lefty Gomez, Yankee pitch- 
er; and Frankie Albert, coach of 
the 49ers. “Popeye” is now organ- 
izing a benefit banquet to aid re- 
tarded children of Santa Clara 
county. 
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SPORTS 


Big Whistle Golf Trophy has been 
won again by our LA Golf Club, 
beating Bakersfield challengers, 
May 19. Brakeman Bill Nunnally 
of LA won low gross with a 72, fol- 
lowed by Engineer Ike Buyers 
of Bakersfield with a 74. LA Asst. 
Supt, A. G. Bays shot 66 for low 
net in a duel with Switchman 
George Delellis. 


The SD&AE-SP bowling team beat 
the airlines, bus lines, other rail- 
roads—in fact, all other seven 
teams in the San Diego Passenger 
Association League—to capture 
the second half of the league’s 
1956-57 schedule, and then won 


Dear Si... 


AM the relief flagman at 
Park Avenue crossing, Tuc- 
son, 

Saturday I was flagging in 
the morning. While I was flag- 
ging, a train was coming west. 
Here comes a big dog. When he 
saw that the train was coming 
~it must have been 200 feet 
from the crossing—he just ran 
back and lay down in the shade 
under a tree until the train went 
by. Then he got up and went 
across the crossing. 

Just today I put my stop sign 
up for a man driving a station 
wagon. He paid no attention. I 
had to flag the switch engine to 
keep it from hitting him. What 
do you think about this? 

I think that dog’s got more 
brains than some people! 


Yours truly, 
Paul A. Gonzales 
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the play-off for the league cham- 
pionship for the year, beating 
American Air Lines by 16 pins. 
All members of the SD&AE~-SP 
team raised their averages this 
season. 


Awarded three trophies for 1957 
were the athletes of PFE Los An- 
geles Shops—one trophy for being 
basketball champions of the Indus- 
trial league, Los Angeles area; one 
for copping the baseball champion- 
ship in the same league; and one 
for “outstanding sportsman- 
ship during 1957.” Our congratula- 
tions! 


CLINIC FOR CANS—How canned goods can 
best be stacked in freight cars by using 
the “bonded block method” is shown by 
Frank G, Reed (left), Southern Pacific 
container and loeding supervisor. The 
demonstration was part of a series of 
three “Canned Goods Clinics” held re- 
cently in the Los Angeles area and ot- 
tended by 200 shippers and receivers of 
canned fruits, vegetables, juices and fish. 
Use of the bonded block method is one 
way to minimize demage to such ship- 
ments, Reed explains to Harold L. Com- 
stock {center}, SP freight loss end dam- 
nage prevention Inspoctor, and E. F. Harri- 
son, FPM&SS supervisor, Pacific Electric. 
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Peninsula Service 
—By Fred A. Stindt 


E ONORING T. Louis Chess, who 

retired May 31 as our general 
passenger agent at San Francisco, 
this book is a well illustrated, thor- 
ough, historical and present day 
account of our busy commute 
trains which have been serving the 
San Francisco Peninsula since even 
before the first track was com- 
pleted between San Francisco and 
San Jose in 1864. 

First San Francisco terminal was 
near 18th and Valencia streets, 
Historian Stindt writes, and some 
of the steam trains ran down Mar- 
ket street until banned by ordi- 
nance in 1868. The present pas- 
senger terminal was built on land 
reclaimed from the bay. 

“Palo Alto, founded in 1889, was 
hardly recognized by the railroad 
for several years. The only service 
was that of a flag stop or to drop 
off an occasional bewildered pas- 
senger who might eventually dis- 
cern a house somewhere among the 
oak trees and grain fields.” 

The author writes lovingly of 
the gallant steam engines which 
whipped the commuters along at 
70 miles an hour, and of the diesels 
which have replaced them; of the 
original wooden coaches with kero- 
sene lamps, and of the new air- 
conditioned double-deckers. 


Improvements indicate that com- 
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muters can expect fast and good 
service by Southern Pacific “for 
years to come,” Stindt declares. 
(The Western Railroader, PO Box 
668, San Mateo, California. 48 pp. 
$1.00.) 


Between Bookends 


Case Problems in Transportation 
Management, by George P. Baker 
and Gayton Germane, Transporta- 
tion case problems relating princi- 
pally to selection of equipment, 
scheduling, pricing, merchandising, 
market research, locational selec- 
tion, and finance. Prepared for 
Harvard Business School. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
525 pp. $7.00) 


Cireus Train, by Joan Selby- 
Lowndes. IHustrated by Geoffrey 
Dean Lewis. A novel about circus 
entertainers and their travels by 
train. (Abelard-Schuman. $3.00) 


The Wonder Book of Trains, by 
Norman Carlisle. Relates some 
railroad engineering feats and dis- 
cusses scientific progress in rail- 
roading, Revised edition published 
in April this year. (The John C. 
Winston Company. $3.95) 


‘Transportation Lines on the At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts, by 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 
(Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 452 pp. $2.50.) 
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EARL OSBORNE 


H. ales lo Kod 
What , Going On 


ARL E. OSBORNE, now lead 
freight carman at our Brook- 
lyn Shops, gazed at the sky one 
elear frosty night and wondered 
about the galaxies of stars. He en- 
rolled soon after in an astronomy 
class at Reed College, Washington, 
and found some of the answers. 
That’s the kind of man Earl is. 
He felt trigonometry would help 
him in his railroad work, so he took 


LANG'S HISTORIC GOLD SPIKE, driven 
Sept. 5, 1876, at Lang station to complete 
our San Joaquin line, is admired by V. H. 
Rossetti, left, former director of our com- 
pany and now hon, chm. of board, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los Angeles; 
George B. Hanson, asst. to pres., SP; and 
Kenneth L. Carver, director, Historical 
Society of Southern California, as Lang 
became an official Colifornia fandmerk 
last month. Speakers were J. H. Pruett, 
dr, PTPRM; L. W. Garrison, asst. supt. 
5S. J. Div., and H. Brad Atwood, asst. PRM. 


a night school course at Portland 
University. Then he studied Eng- 
lish for a year through the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s extension division. 

He thought he’d like to get near- 
er the stars — so he enrolled in a 
flying school, even though he was 
then past the half century mark. 
He has now accumulated more 
than 50 hours solo time. 


“You’re never too old to learn,” 
he says. 


In the Osborne home is an exten- 
sive library, including works on 
mechanics, astronomy, general 
physics and a variety of other sub- 
jects. 


Much of Eari’s acquired knowl- 
edge has been put to practical use 
in his daily work. For example, 
some years ago he observed the 
awkward and uneconomical meth- 
ods employed in salvaging steel 
load-securement bands. He put his 
brains to work and developed a 
machine for winding the steel 
strapping — a big money-saver in 
handling salvage. 

He also designed cranes used at 
present in the Brooklyn wheel 
house. 


When Ear! is not immersed in a 
book, he is busily engaged in civic 
matters. He is a member of the 
American Welding Association; 
was educational director of Car- 
men’s Local No. 931 for a year; has 
served as associate guardian of 
Job’s Daughters; works with a 
Youth Community Club; and for 
the past two years has been an 
advisor to the SP-sponsored Junior 
Achievement Group. He also dab- 
bles in politics, and is now serving 
as precinct committeeman. 

Wonder what he does in his 
spare time? 

—By Howard Bailey and 
John Thew, Portland Div. 
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SP Family 


at 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


ROSES AND SALAD 

N our desk is a letter from Mrs. 

F. E. Weeks of Monterey in 
which she remarks how much she 
enjoys the new Green Thumb col- 
umn. Her hobby, it seems, is Rose 
Growing, along with Recipe Col- 
lecting! Good combination! 

As proof of her interest in 
recipes, she sends this recipe for a 
Jellied Vegetable Salad. 

Oh, yes! Mr. Weeks enjoys both 
roses and good food. He has been 
Agent-Telegrapher with our com- 
pany for 37 years. 


MRS. W‘S PRIZE RECIPE 

To make this jellied vegetable 
salad, combine 24% cups water; an 
8-ounce can of tomato sauce; and 
4% cup sweet pickle juice. Heat to 
boiling. Add 1% teaspoon salt and 
2 packages lemon-flavored gelatin. 
Stir till dissolved. Cool until thick 
and syrupy. 

To this add 1 cup chopped celery; 
1 peeled cucumber, diced; 1 table- 
spoon diced green pepper; 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion; and 1 large 
carrot, ground. Finally stir in 4% 
cup of relish sandwich spread. Mix 
well. Pour into a large shallow loaf 
pan and chill until firm. Serves 
12 or more, 

(You would, of course, do all 
that vegetable chopping before 
starting the gelatin!) 
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POOL PATROL 


Every home swimming pool 
needs regulations. More than one 
mother has said she likes to start 
the swimming privileges on the 
hour—that way it’s easy to keep 
track of time each youngster is 
allowed to stay. Best way is to 
have an alarm clock handy, Set it 
to go off each hour—the signal 
that an hour has gone by. An 
older child can take on the respon- 
sibility of regulating each child’s 
swim time. A badge on his bathing 
suit makes him official! 


SUMMER CARE OF PETS 


As every pet-owner knows, cats 
and dogs need extra attention dur- 
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ing hot weather. Fleas, for ex- 
ample, are meaner than ever in 
the good old summer time. A flea 
collar around a dog’s neck is a 
help, while Kitty will like sleeping 
on one of those new bed pads de- 
signed to discourage fleas and such. 
Both collar and pad can be bought 
at pet stores, 

To insure plenty of cold drink- 
ing water for the dogs, here's an 
idea. Fill an empty coffee can with 
ice cubes. Turn can upside down 
on deep pie pan, containing a small 
amount of water, Keep pan in a 
shaded part of the yard. As the 
day goes by, the ice melts, keeping 
the pan filled with good coo! water. 

During summer when burrs and 
foxtails get embedded in dogs’ 
ears, try rubbing a little vaseline 
into the outer ear. The burrs stick 
to the vaseline and don't work 
down where they cause such dis- 
comfort. 


RAILROAD YARNI Shirley Flick, secretary 
to €. D. Lafferty, manager of industrial 
development for our company, loves rail- 
roads. Besides wearing train skirts and 
miscellaneous railroad jewelry she spends 
her spore time-st home, tha? is~knit- 
ting railroad sweaters. This one was for 
Petar Anacabe, aged 1, son of our cssist- 
ant industrial agent of the same name. 
Now she’s busy on one for a nephew. 
Anyone interested in the pattern? Just 
drop a self-addressed envelope to The 
Bulletin editor and we'll put you on the 
right track, 


OUR SP FAMILY 
GREEN THUMBERS 


By STELLA PERKINS 
SP Garden Editor 


AS the lazy days of August ap-~ 

proach, the garden grows 
more important. It can become the 
outdoor family room. Have a gar- 
den small enough so you will have 
time to walk out in the cool morn- 
ing and enjoy the dew-sprinkled 
flowers, or so that you can sit out 
in the evening and see the sunset 
glow on them, 

& * * 

Mrs. Lansdon of Nevada wishes 
to know the type of soil and plant 
food needed for Scateh Broom, and 
also if it needs an arid location. 

It will grow in any soil and is 
drought resistant. Fertilize with 
only barnyard fertilizer. 

* 8 & 

Mrs. J. H. Mortensen of Califor- 
nia, asks why her rubber plant 
grows slowly and is lanky. 

Your plant must not dry out at 
the roots. It needs more light. It 
can be planted out in the summer 
on the north side, by plunging the 
pot in the ground. 


* & & 
HINTS 


When rambler ‘roses finish 
blooming, remove old canes at 
ground level. Continue to pinch 
tops out of mums until late July, 
in southernly regions, mid-July in 
the north. Shorten new growth on 
wisteria to three or four buds on 
each shoot. Sheer evergreen hedges 
when they have put forth their sec- 
ond growth, 

Send letters and questions to 
Green Thumb Editor, S. P. Bulle- 
tin, 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Overweight ? 


N the hurried, high - pressured 

pace of our modern times, over- 
weight has become an increasing 
factor in the shortening of life. 

Men and women who are over- 
weight are asking vital parts of 
their bodies to do extra work — 
particularly their heart and circu- 
latory system, liver and kidneys. 
After years of this extra work, 
these vital organs tend to become 
prematurely exhausted. 


A Medical Problem 

The hazards of overweight have 
long been pointed out by the medi- 
eal profession, but it seems to be a 
fact that most heavy people try to 
get rid of their excess weight 
chiefly for reasons of appearance. 
They do not realize that theirs is 
a medical problem, and that slen- 
derizing diets can be dangerous if 
not followed under the direction 
of a medical doctor. 

Overweight may be the symp- 
tom of something other than over- 
eating. Even if it is the result of 
overeating, mere reduction of the 
amount of food consumed can be 
dangerous unless a proper balance 
is maintained in the diet. 


See Your Doctor 
Qur Hospital Department will be 
glad to advise you on how to re- 
duce your weight safely if you are 
too heavy for your height, age and 
frame. There is no magic formula 
we can give you, however, that 
will fit everyone. If you are in 
need of help, our advice is that you 

see your local SP doctor. 
—By W. W. Washburn, M.D., 
Retired Chief Surgeon 
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ohuchily W. Don't 
Have em! 


T must be fun “working on 

the railroad” either in Africa 
or Alaska. In the former they 
make the railroad telegraph 
wires through the jungles strong 
enough that monkeys can swing 
from them, set them high 
enough so that giraffes don’t get 
tangled in them and set the 
poles so firmly that elephants 
can't push them over. 

In Alaska moose seven feet 
high at the shoulder and weigh- 
ing 1,100 to 1,300 pounds make 
railroad work exciting. In a 
single season, locomotives of the 
Alaskan Railroad kill upwards 
of 175 of these animals despite 
the best efforts of train crews 
to prevent the slaughter. Some- 
times one will run ahead of the 
train for five to 10 miles, then 
lie down on the track or turn 
and charge the locomotive; and 
he will charge if the engineer 
sounds the whistle or horn 
which Mr. Moose thinks is a 
challenge to battle. 


Sacramento Chapter, RBWA, at its 
last regular board meeting, pre- 
sented a check for $400 to the So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Sacramento, The money, 
raised at the chapter’s annual 
fashion show, will buy orthopedic 
equipment for the newly estab- 
lished rehabilitation center in 
Sacramento. Last year the chapter 
purchased two pianos for DeWitt 
General Hospital in Auburn, where 
members visit two “adopted” 
wards each month to furnish enter- 
tainment and refreshments. 
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Ex-Engineer Wilmeth 
Is Now Ashland Judge 


rom the garb of a locomotive 
- engineer to the robes of Jus- 
tice of the Peace is an unusual 
transition—but Lee Wilmeth has 
accomplished it. 

When he retired on December 
29 of last year as an engineer, after 
42 years with Southern Pacific, 
Wiimeth was sworn in as Justice of 
the Peace for the District of Ash- 
land, Oregon. 

During the years Wilmeth spent 
as an engineer he managed to 
acquire considerable law training, 
studying on the outside. His train- 
ing, plus two years as municipal 
judge of Ashland, made the step 
from engineer to jurist a little 
easier. 

Wilmeth got his first taste of 
railroading under rather primitive 
conditions. He was both brakeman 
and fireman on a little narrow 
gauge railroad that ran from a 
junction with the Yukon River. 

Wilmeth started firing on the 
Coast Division in early 1915 and 
transferred to the Shasta Division 
in 1929, where he remained for 
the balance of his railroad career. 
He never had an accident during 
his entire service, 


JUDGE LEE WILMETH 


POPULAR E. D. 
(Ed) KIRK, conduce 
tor, Western Div., 
retired after 40 
years with our 
company. 


Emperor Entertains 
Retired SP Dispatcher 


Now on a 7,000-mile trip 
through South and East 
Africa, after a personal audience 
with His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie, emperor of Ethiopia, are 
Porter Turner, retired San Joaquin 
Division chief dispatcher, and his 
wite, They saw Turkey earlier. 


BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: Sharon Walsh, file clerk, 
Supt's Office, Coast Division, to Theo- 
Gore Ruth; Sandra Meyer, typist, Pa- 
cific Fruit Express, SF, te Lannie 
Wuthrich; Dorothy McCutcheon, key 
punch operator, DTB, Los Angeles Di- 
vision, to Raymond Wagnon; H. M. 
Robles, clerk, MP&C Dept. SF, to 
Claire Kindlen. 


Engaged: George Renucei, clerk, 
MP&C Dept. SF, to Tina Morinni; 
Helen Stefani, Typing Bureau, PFE, 
SF, to David Lontz, Stationery Store, 
PFE, San Francisco. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Owen Rouse, accident clerk: 
Russell Braselton, clerk, both Salt Lake 
Division; Bob Hansen, draftsman, 
MP&C Dept., San Francisco; William 
Wilson, carman welder, Los Angeles 
Shops. 

Daughters to: Marian Splendido, car 
distributor’s clerk, Coast Division; E. 
G. Compton, telegrapher; Lyle Teman, 
roundhouse laborer, both Portland Di- 
vision; Harold Hadley, clerk; Udel 
Kearl, timekeeper, both Salt Lake Divi- 
sion. 
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THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: John S. Ashley, bag- 
gage handler; Clem Beat, water service 
mechanic; John 8, Garcia, boilermaker 
helper; John D, Giorvas, section fore- 
yan; Alfred M, Gravestock, clerk-bag- 
gageman; Stuart E, Hampton, carmal 
Joe A. Jones, car inspector; Julian T. 
Lynn, engineer; Joseph Paletta, boiler- 
maker helper; Lester 0. Tatum, cross- 
ing watchman; Thomas F, White, signal 
maintainer; Errett A. Woodford, brake- 
man. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Alex K. 
Ayoub, machinist helper; Tom Craw- 
ford, track laborer; Lom M. Davis, 
conductor; Francisco A. Diaz, track la~ 
borer; Wade H. Farley, coach cleaner; 
Carl C. Kelso, machinist; Frank R. Le- 
pourveau, conductor; Will H. Phillips, 
laborer; Angel Quintero, car laborer; 
John W, Veale, lead electrician; Cicero 
Walker, laborer. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Charles J. 
Burke, passenger carman; Arthur F. 
Enos, passenger carman; Rosa D. Gar- 
cia, laborer; Harry M. Kessler, machin- 
ist; Jose A, Morales, boilermaker 
helper. 


GOOD-BY, GIRLS! Feted at farewell par- 
tles upon retirement last month in San 
Francisco, were Fey Pickering, left, chief 
derk, calevicting bureau, Freight Bee 
counts, who kad on admirable 49 years 
with SP; and Lilian Desarmo of our As- 
sistant General Auditor's Office, whe gave 
qhousands of new employes a pleasant 
weleame 30 eur railroad during her 13 
‘curs as employment interviewer. She 
started with us a¢ a typist in 1920. 


CONGRATULATIONS to John Wood, left, 
chief file clerk, Office of Chief Engineer 
and Engineer MofW&S, General Office, 
who retired June 30 after 49 years with 
SP; and to Fred Pope, roadmaster at 
Stockton, who retired last month after 
following a career with our company that 
spanned 47 yeurs. 


PORTLAND DIVISION William D. 
Croghan, fireman; Robert HW. Palmer, 
laborer; Louis E. Petersen, foreman} 
Robert E. Voight, telegrapher. 


A 53-YEAR career 
with SP ended 
when £d Molvihiil, 
selegrapher, Chats- 
worth, retired re- 
cently, 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Florencio M. 
Archuleta, stationary fireman; Law- 
rence E, Bauman, boilermaker foreman; 
Guy Browning, asst. signalman; Fran- 
cisco Castaneda, track labore Poli- 
carpio Murillo, section laborer; Gumer- 
sindo B. Segura, sheet metal worker 
helper; Harlan R. Payne, conductor. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Clarence G. 
Gwilliam, clerk; Florence Wi. Porter, 
waybill clerk; Joseph A. Strouss, asst. 
B&B supervisor; Raymond 0. White, 
ear foreman. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Julius G. Good~ 
ro, electrician; Preston H. Hoskins, 
mitiman; Frank R. Kelly, electrician 
helper. 
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SALT LAKE DIVISION: James F, Bur- 
ton, B&B carpenter; John E. Cooper, 
welder; John H. Doherty, boilermaker; 
Delano M. Heath, section laborer; Jo- 
seph E. Robbins, B&B carpenter; Earl 
D, Sharar, engineer; Joe J, Vukovich, 
water service mechanic. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Fred W. Greene, 
machinist helper; William Reid, engi- 
neer. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Mose Anderson, 
machinist; Leo E. Butler, carman; 
Henry Collins, MP laborer; Daniel V. 
Cronin, telegrapher; Charles P. Dabney, 
car inspector; Griffin V. Gibson, brake- 
man; Simon Fernandez, machinist help- 
er; Chirchel C. Pennington, conductor; 
David F. Stinson, switchman; John C. 
Waller, B&B carpenter. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Sessa Bauer, en- 
gineer; Frank Celano, engine watch- 
man; Edward Coates, head janitor; 
Edwin L, Collyer, engineer; Leslie C. 
Cooper, switchman; Donald J. Dun- 
woody, roundhouse foreman; Elton C. 
Goff, conductor; Joseph Hippolitt, car- 
man; Ernest E. Johnson, boilermaker; 
Irving B. Matson, engineer; Albert G. 
Smith, machinist; George F. Tobin, 
yardmaster. 


YUMA DIVISION; Jesus G. Garcia, 
track laborer; Jesus Rodriguez, track 
laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Adah A, 
Sawyers, telephone operator, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Albert Carso, 
messenger; Jose Soto, paving laborer; 


RETIRING after a combined 95 years with 
SP were Malck Picciano, left, passenger 
carman at Les Angeles Mission Read 
Couch Yards, who hod 47 years; and ¢. G. 
(Gus) Holmberg, road foreman of engines 
eat San Luis Obispo, who had 48 years 
with our company. 


BEST WISHES to these Portland Division 
men who retired recently, Engineer Wal- 
ter Irwin, left, served our company 44 
years, and Brakeman Reuben Chamber- 
isin had 40 years befere he made his 
lust run June 1 on the Cascade. 


Guadalupe Hernandez, paving laborer; 
Robert E. L. Wiegman, towerman: 
Charles F, Peters, trainman; Paul J. 
Butterbaugh, trainman; Fred E. Bill- 
harat, asst. tax agent; John L, Han- 
cock, trainman. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Lucille P. Druen, 
janitress, General Office; Lyle E, Stock- 
ton, ticket clerk, Oakland City Ticket 
Office; Cecilia F. Burns, fiatwork ironer, 
Dining Car Dept.; Daniel E. Cragin, 
storekeeper, Los Angeles Stores; Allce 
M. Booth, requisition clerk, W. Oakland 
Stores; Tony Jurach, store isborer, 
Sacramento Stores. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Cecilia Ann 
Higgins, clerk; Carroll Willis Morgan, 
Jr., fireman; Lawrence Potter, brak 
man; Henry Lindgren, car inspecto: 
Robert Quashnick, B&B helper; Fred- 
erick Winslow, freight carman, Pen- 
sioners; Frank Brown, engineer; Tham- 
as Groupe, industrial clerk; Charles 
Durham, conductor; Rudolph Fisher, 
machinist; Charies Gardner, switchman; 
William June, chief engine crew dis- 
patcher; Frederick McPeek, yardmas- 
ter; Walter Pepper, brakeman; Bert 
Proctor, brakeman; George Scott, wire 
chief; Joseph White, switchman; Joseph 
Wyndon, lounge car porter. 

COAST DIVISION: Ernest Schuster, 
telegrapher. Pensioners: John Dona- 
hue, fireman; John Giorvas, section 
foreman; Juan Gutierrez, sandhouse- 
man; Leonard January, machinist help- 
er; William Quinn, car inspector. 
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Once you've signed 
the deduction form -~ 
forget all about it. Our 
eompany will see that 
the amount you desig- 
nated will be deducted 
from your pay check 
and put into your Sav- 
ings Bonds. They will 
be delivered to you 
when paid for. 

Hold onto the Bonds. 
Let the years roll by. 
you'd like deducted Series E Bonds now 
from your pay check earn you 34% a year. 
each month. Your supervisor They reach maturity nine 
will bring you the necessary months sooner than they used 
form and will help you fill it to. They protect your future! 


\ ANT to save 
money painlessly? 
Just jump aboard the 
Bond Wagon! Sign up 
for Payroll Savings. 
Contact your super- 
visor, wherever you 
are. Tell him you want 
US Savings Bonds — 
good as gold and re- 
placed by your govern- 
ment if lost or burned. 
Decide how much 


WESTERN DIVISIONERS RETIRE. New members of the pine and slipper club of the 
Western Division include (I-r): Stanley Bray, road foreman of engines, whose career 
with our railroad spanned 50 years; Edwin Collyer, engineer, who called it a day 
offer 5214 years; and Walter Lake, chief clerk, Maintenance of Way, Oakland Pier, 
who retired after 40 years with SP. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: B, shop laborer; Arthur Loop, section la- 


out in the correct manner. 


B, Geuting, carman helper; Virginia 
Linehan, file clerk: Herbert Pfost, boil« 
ermaker welder; Alva Sumrall, piper. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Ben Erickson, 
pipefitter. Pensioners: David Griffin, 
switchman; Herbert Hargreaves, paint+ 
er} Joseph Martin, clerk - warehouse- 
man; William Weeks, asst. B&B fore- 
man. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Cecil Brining, 
switchman. Pensioners: Charles Green- 
well, master car repairer; Nathaniel 
Jones, machinist helper; Joseph Mullins, 
engineer; Tomas Rodriguez, section la- 
borer; James Shuman, switchman. 

WESTERN DIVISION; Harold Honnold, 
signal foreman: Ernest Vitale, cler! 
Seedar Graham, janitress. Pensioner: 
Edward Carver, switchman; Manuel 
Moura, clerk; Benjamin Mullane, ma- 
chinist; Arthur Peterson, janitor; Ivar 
Plomgren, captain, Ferries; Edward 
Putzar, foreman machinist; James 
Rampley, telegrapher; Jesus Soto, track 
laborer; Ora Wooten, engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION; Pensioners: 
Claude Clark, section foreman; Charles 
Fraser, conductor; Frank Gibson, engi- 
neer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners; John 
Karas, carpenter; Pietro Martini, boil- 
ermaker helper. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Pensioners: Ed- 
gar Kelso, B&B carpenter; John Leu, 
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borer; Charles Loveland, section labor- 
er; Ona Edgar McLane, engineer; 
Martin Nielsen, yardmaster; Otto 
Schulz, conductor; Bert Simmons, 
telegrapher-clerk. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Santos Gamboa, roundhouse laborer; 
Marcus Gault, conductor; Emigidio 
Orozeo, machinist helper; George 
Sparks, yardmaster. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Isaac Lewis, engine inspector; Harry 
Qliver, yardmaster; Ovid Ricksecker, 
machinist. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: Lo- 
renzo Parrino, boilermaker; Patrick Mc- 
Bride, machinist; Antone Brazil, car- 
man; George Cox, blacksmith; Julius 
Egger, blacksmith, 

GENERAL OFFICE: Wilmer Fleenor, 
traveling passenger agent. Pensioners: 
Samuel Laird, lead clerk, Aud. of 
Disbursements; William Day, claim in- 
vestigator, Freight Claims; Herbert 
Macartney, shop accountant; Roscoe 
Anderson, insurance. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Michael Quirke, 
cashier, LA Union Terminal. Pension- 
ers: Frank Lavoy, special agent, El 
Paso; Antonia Catalan, mangler, Oak- 
land Laundry: Leonard Vanderwerker, 
painter, Steamers; Guy Akins, electri- 
cian, NWP; William Isaacs, engineer, 
MofW&E, Petaluma & Santa Rosa RR. 
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Accounting, A.L. West, SF 
Communications, G.'E. Moss, SF 
Engineering, .D. N. Julien, :SF 

: Freight Traffic, Ray A. Burns, SF 
Motive Power,-Mel-Harvey, SF 
LA Shops, Victor Schiro 3 
Sacto: Shops, Jack G/Palermo 
Safety, 'P..H. Oakeshott, SF 
Stores, J.:}Valdéz, Jr., SF 

CNWP, D.C. Kilborn, San‘Rafael 
»Pac, Elec, LOR. Melntire;LA 
PFE, 'Hays’M. Ferguson, SF 

= PMT, Dave Zanone, SF: 


“July, 1957. 
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